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be taken with regard to the orchestra, for a sym- 
phony at all complicated. The violins should first 
be practised alone ; the violas and basses by 
themselves ; the wooden wind instruments (with 
a small hand of stringed instruments, to fill in the 
rests, and accustom the wind instruments to the 
points of re-entrance) ; the brass instruments the 
same ; and very often it is necessary to practise 
alone the instruments of percussion ; and lastly, 
the harps, if they be numerous. The studies, in 
combination, are then far more profitable, and 
more rapid ; and there is then good hope of attain- 
ing a fidelity of interpretation, now, alas, hut 
too rare. 

The performances obtained by the old method 
of study, are merely approaches to achievement ; 
beneath which so very many master-pieces have 
succumbed. The superintending conductor, after 
the butchering of a master, none the less serenely 
lays down his stick with a satisfied smile ; and 
if some few misgivings remain with him as to 
the mode in which he has fulfilled his task, should 
no one venture at the close to dispute its 
accomplishment, he murmurs aside : — " Bah ! vse 
victis !" 



MUSIC 

AMONG THE POETS AND POETICAL WRITERS. 
By Mary Cowden Clabke. 
(Continued from page 262J 
" For as old Memnon's image, long renown'd 
By fabling Nilus, to the quivering touch 
Of Titan's ray, with each repulsive string 
Consenting, sounded through the warbling air 
Unbidden strains ; even so did nature's hand 
To certain species of external things 
Attune the finer organs of the mind : 
So the glad impulse of congenial powers, 
Or of sweet sounds, or fair-proportioned form, 
The grace of motion, or the bloom of light, 
Thrills through imagination's tender frame, 
From nerve to nerve : all naked and alive 
They catch the spreading rays ; till now the soul 
At length discloses every tuneful spring, 
To that harmonious movement from without 
jive." — Akenside. 



ENGLISH MINSTRELSY. 

" No poets of any country make such frequent and 
enthusiastic mention of minstrelsy as the English. 
There is scarcely an old poem but abounds with the 
praises of music. Adam Davy, or Davie, of Stratford- 
le-Bow, near London, flourished about 1312. In his 
Life of Alexander, we have several passages like 
this : — 

« Mer[r]y it is in halle to he[a]re the harpe, 
The mynstrall synge, the jogelour carpe' [recite]. 

And again : — 

' Mery is the twynkelyng of the harpour.' 
The fondnes3 of even the most illiterate, to hear tales 
and rhymes, is much dwelt on by Robert de Brunne, 
or Robert Mannyng, ' the first of our vernacular poets 
who is at all readable now.' All rhymes were then 
sung with accompaniment, and generally to the harp. 
So in 1338, when Adam de Orleton, bishop of Win- 
chester, visited his Cathedral Priory of St. Swithin, in 
that city, a minstrel named Herbert was introduced, 
who sang the Song of Colbrond, a Danish Giant, and 
the tale of Queen Emma delivered from the plough- 
shares, or trial by fire, in the hall of the Prior. A 
similar festival was held in this Priory in 1374, when 
similar gestes or tales were sung. Chaucer's Troilus 
and Cresseide, though almost as long as the iEneid, 
was to be ' redde, or else songe,' and Warton has 
printed a portion of the Life of St. Swithin from a 
manuscript, with points and accents inserted, both 
over the words and dividing the line, evidently for the 
purposes of singing or recitation (History of English 
Poetry, vol. i., p. 15, 1840). We have probably by 
far more tunes that are fitted for the recitation of such 
lengthy stories than exist in any other country." — 
From Mr. W. Chappell's complete and every way 
admirable tuork upon English Minstrelsy. 
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" Memnon, the Ethiop King, 
Whose statue turns a harper once a day." 



-Byron. 



" Great Memnon, that long sitting by 
In seeming idleness, with stony eye, 
Sang at the morning's touch, like poetry." 

Leigh Hunt. 



" Thy skill, Arion ! 
Could humanise the creatures of the sea. 
Where men were monsters. A last grace ho craves, 
Leave for one chant ; — the dulcet sound 
Steals from the deck o'er willing waves, 
And listening dolphins gather round. 
Self-cast, as with a desperate course, 
'Mid that strange audience, he bestrides 
A proud One docile as a managed horse ; 
And singing, while the accordant hand 
Sweeps his harp, the Master rides ; 
So shall he touch at length a friendly strand, 
And he, with his preserver, shine star-bright 
In memory, through silent night." — Wordsworth. 
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1 Then was there heard a most celestial sound 
Of dainty music, which did next ensue 

Before the spouse : that was Arion crown'd ; 
Who playing on his harp unto him drew 
The ears and hearts of all that goodly crew ; 

That even yet the dolphin, which him bore 
Through the JEgean seas from pirate's view, 

Stood still by him astonished at his lore, 

And all the raging seas for joy forgot to roar." 

Spenser. 



" When such music sweet 

Their hearts and ears did greet, 
As never was by mortal finger strook : 

Divinely-warbled voice 

Answering the stringed noise, 
As all their souls in blissful rapture took : 
The air, such pleasure loth to lose, 
With thousand echoes still prolongs each heavenly close." 

Milton. 



Note.— In the last No. of Mas. Times, the extracts from Chaucer 
and Leigh Hunt were transposed in printing ; so that the reference 
to the sea-fight, meant for the former, seemed to usher in the latter- 



